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the land a narrow concept of Christian morals based on supernatural revelations and sanctions.
The popularity of certain books revealed, no less than evangelical revivals and moral crusades, the appeal of supematuralistic ideas and ethical values. When, in 1868, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps published The Gates Ajar, she tapped a vast reservoir of need; people still mourning for sons and husbands lost on the battlefields craved reassurance that life really is eternal, that Heaven really is just within reach. The subsequent psychic novels of Mrs. Phelps elaborated with much detail the actualities of the Other World and of daily life within the golden portals. At the same timfe the highly pious novels of E. P. Roe and J. G. Holland enjoyed immense popularity. But no book swept the land with such force as General Lew Wallace's Ben HUT (1880). This volume succeeded in dramatizing Christ as a hero without in the least lessening reverence for Him as a supernatural force.
On the young people's level supernatural doctrines appeared to be equally well rooted. In the early 1890s the child psychologist, Earl Barnes, revealed.by the popular questionnaire technique that a great majority of a thousand California school children pictured God as a tall white-haired old man, generally benevolent but quite capable of provoking an earthquake at will; Heaven as a place of golden streets with angels strumming on golden harps; and the devil as the horned and tailed creature of ancient lore. Less anthropomorphic but no less supernatural ideas found their way into school textbooks. "Every tiny atom/' declared Steele's Fourteen Weeks of Chemistry (1873) "is watched by the Eternal Eye and guided by the Eternal Hand." Variation of climate and other environmental influences failed to explain the peculiarities of animals; these were the result, according to Colton's Geography, of God's superior wisdom and beneficence. In terms similar to those that had been employed a hundred years earlier children learned in Cruikshank's Primary Geography that "God made the world for man to live in and has fitted it for man's convenience and comfort." Rules of good conduct in consequence rested directly on divine sanctions. This was the burden of much of the reading designed for the instruction of children in science. And what was true of the scientific literature for children was true of much of the popular science that reached adults and, indeed, of a vast body of widely read fiction and other secular literature.
The prewar interest in spiritualism was upheld after the war by the